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A.F.A. President 


ROY MARLER 


who succeeds Lew Hutchinson 

as the new president of the 

Alberta Federation of Agricul- 
ture. 


There is great encouragement 
and enjoyment in going out to 
meetings in the country these 
times. The feeling everywhere is 
good and meetings like that we had 
at Bentley on Wednesday night are 
very much worth while travelling 
a hundred miles to attend. And 
again I was struck with the large 
proportion of young men, under 
forty, who were present. That has 
been the chief characteristic of 
recent meetings I've attended in 
four different constituencies. The 
old stalwarts are there too, of 
course, and it is always a delight 
to meet them, but they also seem 
to be very happy over the fact that 
so many of the young men in the 
various communities are becoming 
active in the C.C.F. This trend 
was equally noticeable at our 
provincial convention in Calgary 
last month. The Bentley meeting 


was most heartening. I was fight-. 


ing a cold and, found the going 
not too smooth, but the attention 
was perfect. The question period 
was bright and useful and full 
of good nature. I thoroughly’ en- 
joyed seeing old friends and meet- 
ing new ones whose hearty hand- 
shakes indicated cordiality and 
good will. 
, Co ay a 

I left Edmonton in time to get 
down to Bob Carlyle’s place be- 
fore they finished feeding the 
stock. I trotted along behind Bob 
as he went from lot to lot and saw 
him fork out hay and shovel in 
grain to what looked to my in- 
experienced but-interested eyes to 
be some mighty fine beefsteaks 
on the hoof. The Carlyle Brothers 
are feeding about four hundred 
head this year on their beautiful 
Blindman Valley stock farm. It’s 
quite a place. There are four 
families on the farm, all with 
separate homes and nearly enough 
children between them to warrant 
a ‘school of their own. There 
probably isn't a more perfect 
location for a stock farm anywhere 
in the province. Wonderful flow- 
ing springs run out of the side 
of the hill to provide an abundance 
of water. It's almost as if nature 
had designed the place for the 
purpose for which it is now heing 
(Continued on page 8) 
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‘restriction on 


ALIZE 


\Co-ops Fight 


For Change 
In Tax. Laws 


Attack Crippling Restriction 
On Development of 
Co-operatives 


SPIRITED CAMPAIGN 


(CPA).—The 


OTTAWA, next 
session of Parliament will find 
co-operatives still a hot issue. 


Leaders and locals of the move- 
ment-have had time to assess the 
effect of taxation measures put 
forward in this year’s budget, 
and are rallying to attack what 
looks to them like a crippling 
co-operative de- 
velopment in Canada. 

The Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada and Le Conseil Canadien de 
la Cooperation met in joint con- 
ference in Ottawa last week-end, 
and launched a publicity campaign 


to gather support for their cause,|@ 80g from the War Assets Board.” 


declaring that “the Government 
of Canada has failed to accede 
to the repeated requests which the 
Co-operative Union and la Con- 
(Continued on page 8) 


RADIO PROGRAM 
DEPENDENT ON A. 


Interest in the C.C.F. Radio 
Club continues to be good, but 
a steady. flow of memberships 
and contributions is necessary 
to ensure the continuance of the 
broadcasting program. Follow- 
ing were the contributions re- 
ceived this week: 


F. C. Berry ...........-::2006 $ 2.00 
G. Erdman ..............::+++++- 3.00 
Rimbey C.C.F. Club ........ 15.00 
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RITISH RAILWAYS 


Co-ordinate 


S ciniemeniuenimentinieadll 


‘‘What high prices? Why only the other day I bonght that yacht for 


(CPA) 


Coldwell Disagrees With 
Canadian Delegation on 


Their Stand on Franco 
FLOW OF FUNDS More Straightforward Talk 


At U.N. Than at Old League 
Of Nations 


RUSSIA WANTS PEACE 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—‘‘There 
were two approaches to United 
Nations problems—the legalistic 
‘approach and the humanitarian ap- 


Oscar Kjos ........-.:-20000000+ 1.00 | proach. Party differences went 
A. McLennan ...............--- 1.00 {very deep on many matters, not 
R. Peterson. .............000 1.00 |only in the Canadian delegation 


N. Peterson .........-..--...5+ 
F. Hanson ...........---.--s0++- 


1.00 | but in other delegations as well,” 
1.00 |M. J. Coldwell, national 


C.C.F. 


leader, told an Ottawa press con- 
ference following his return from 
New York where, on the Canadian 
delegation, he had rubbed shoul- 
ders with Liberal minister St. 
Laurent and Conservative leader 
John Bracken. 


Mr. Coldwell had personally dis- 
agreed with other members of 
the Canadian delegation in their 
stand on Franco, on the Indians 
in South Africa, and on the right 
of colonial peoples to hold region- 
al conferences on their own. 

The official Canadian position 


(Continued on page 8) 


Calls for Dynamic Leadership in 1947 


all C.C.F. members across 
Canada not only from my- 
self but also from all my 
colleagues in the National Office. 
One cannot approach 1947 with 
easy optimism. The first full year 
after World War HI has failed to 
lay a firm foundation for the 
kind of peace for which people 
everywhere yearn. The spectre of 
hunger and misery continues to 
haunt Europe and Asia. 
’ At home, a similar situation pre- 
vails. A false, inflationary pros- 
perity has lulled many people. 
But thousands of Canadians con- 
tinue to live in miserable homes; 
labor is still fighting for minimum 
security; the farmers are far from 
a fair return for their products; 
national unity is seriously threat- 
ened; and social security remains 
an unfulfilled promise. There are 
even growing signs of racial in- 
tolerance in many parts of Can- 
ada, signs which always accom- 
pany economic and social insecu- 
rity. ; 
Of course, there are dovelop- 
ments of hope and progress. The 


Sass GREETINGS | to 


By DAVID LEWIS, 
C.C.F. National 


Secretary 


United Nations is painfully achiov- 
ing some important constructive 
results. Socialist and democratic 
forces remain strong in 


many 


parts of the world. In Canada, the 
C.C.F. continues to gain in popu- 


lar support and the labor and 
-farmer movements retain their 
power. 

On the whole, however, the 


socialist task for 1947 
difficult and urgent. 


If I were asked to suggest the 
main lack in the work of our 
C.C.F. movement during 1946, I 
would say, ‘‘a sense of urgency.” 
It has seemed to me that we often 
walk8d when we should have been 
running; we whispered when we 
should have been shouting. 

My hope for 1947 is therefore 
that we become seized with the 
urgency of the struggle in which 


will be 


‘}we are engaged on both the domes- 


tic and the international fronts. 
We must proclaim ever more eff2c- 
tively our indignation at capitalist 
exploitation and unnecessary hu- 
man suffering. Let us strengthen 
as never before the spirit of the 
crusade which has animated our 
movement from the start. In short, 
let us make 1947 a year of cour- 
areous, bold and dynamic socialist. 
leadership. 


Pade teammate dete te te 


$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.08 


All Traffic 


age : = 
Factlities 
Tory Opposition to Labor Ful- 


filment of Election Pledges 
To People 


BILL BEFORE COMMONS 


LONDON, England, (CPA).— 
Another great socialist measure 
has been introduced to the House 
of Commons by the British Labor 
Government. It is the Bill for the 
nationalization of inland transport. 
All British railways will be taken 
into public ownership on January 
1, 1948. 

Debate will come on_ second 
reading of the Bill probably short- 
ly after the beginning of the new 
year. 

To be known as tthe British 
Transport Commission, the Com- 
mission created by the Bill will 
own and operate all railways, road 
and waterways services. The Com- 
mission’s task is to improve and 
extend all services and to make 
them pay their way. 

The five men on the commission 
are to be “persons who have had 


(Continued on page 2) 


C.CF. STUDENT 
CONFERENCE AT 
TORONTO DEC. 29 


Will Review Situation at Uni- 
versity of Alberta With Its 
“Bans and Counter-Bans” 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Students 
will gather from all parts of the 
Dominion on December 29, to 
spend part of their Christmas 
holiday in laying the basis for a 
Co-operative Commonwealth Uni- 
versity Federation which will link 
the activities of student groups 
supporting the program of the 
C.C.F. on the campuses of major 
Canadian universities. 

The meeting will be held in 
Toronto, where members of the 
C.C.F. Club at University of To- 
ronto will be hosts for three days 
to students from Dalhousie, Hali- 
fax; U.B.C., ‘Vancouver, and 
many points in between. 

Many problems face the social- 
ist students in their organization- 
al attempts. They will review the 
case of Queen’s, where formation 
of political clubs was voted down, 
and University of Alberta, where 
bans and counter-bans on political 
organization have left the position 
of the CCUF club there in com- 
piete uncertainty. They will hear 
of the success of C.C.F. students 
in model parliaments at NcGill 
and Saskatchewan. 

Guest speakers at the confer- 
ence will intlude Mr. David Lewis, 
C.C.F. National Secretary, and 
Mr. Ronald Noats, National Presi- 
dent of the CCYN. 

John A. MacDonald, president 
pro tem of fhe CCUF and himself 
a veteran of World War II, com- 
ments that one of the strengths 
of the CCUF is its support from 
numbers of student veterans, 
whose attitude toward political 
responsibility is far more keen 
and more mature than that of the 
average young prrson. 
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An Editorial re the Saihutooa Star-Phoenix 


HE NEWS. from Montreal, ed in) Russia in 1905 under thet individuals, who are on trial.” He 
that the Quebec affiliate | title of “Secrets of the Wise Men| added: ‘‘The remedy, if one is re- 
of the Social Credit party | 
ix distributing the notorious: 


“Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
should cause no surprise. Tt was 
ony the determination of the late 
Premier Aberhart that kept the 
party relatively free from anti- 
semitism in its early years. The 
record suggests that Mr. Aberhart 


did not understand the anti-semi- | 


tic bias in the writings of Major 
Douglas, nor did he realize that 
the political philosophy which he 
had adopted rather late in life and 
used jin) launching his political 
party, was related directly to the 
authoritarian ideology of Adolf 
Hitler and others of his ilk. After 
he had been in office three years, 
after the initial crusading impulse 
of his politieal movements had 
begun to wane, Mr. Aberhart dis- 


covered the racial bias of some! 
of his followers, and, to his credit, | 


he issued a strong denunciation of 
it. His statement said: ‘Tl hope the 
people of Alherta and of Canada 
Will remain immune to the insidi- 
ous attempts to introduce 
semitism into our midst.” 
Poisonous Harvest 
But the Social Credit: party has 
remained a carrier of anti-semitism 
and other authoritarian policies— 
all in the name of “democracy,” 
of course—-and we are likely to 
reap the poisonous harvest foo 
some time. Certain members of the 
party, such as Norman Jaques, 
M.P., Wetaskiwin, openly avow 
their anti-semitism. The French- 
language Social Credit paper, Vers 
Demain, has*re-printed the spuri- 
oux document which inspired Hit- 
ler and the Nazi racist’ program 
us Hitler's book “Mein Kampf” 
revealed. It also inspired CC. H. 
Douglas, the author of the Social 


Credit theory, supplying him with | 


n tangible target in 


his otherwise intangible, mystical 
“invisible power of finance.” 
A Forgery 
First of all, what is “The Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion?” It 


anti-| 


what he} 
called “the Jewish problem” for! 


PE 


of Zion.” Jt was a forgery pre- 
pared by the secret police of 
|Tsarist Russia to support the 
iTsar’s bloody and repressive anti- 
Jewish policies. It was based on a 
' volume published in 1864 in Paris, 
lascribed to a French lawyer, 
| Maurice Joly, to satirize Napoleon 
iT. The Russian forgers lifted 
1,040 lines directly from the Joly 
book. The plagiarizea version pur- 
; ports to reveal the min.ates of the 
| Zionist Congress at Basle. Switzer- 


land, in 1897, and purports to 
reveal a plot to domina-e the 
| world. 


It has been investigated se ‘eral 
times, leaving no doubt of its 
| fraudulent nature. Yet the decu- 
ment has been a subject of bit er 
controversy for many years. /t 
has been the inspiration of a - 
tacks on the Jewish people. It was 
used extensively by Nazi and 
Faseist organizations before ‘the 
war throughout the world, and the 
Union of Jewish Communities in 
Switzerland took an action. to 
court in 
of the National Socialist party, 

Grotesque Nonsense 
|} In 1921, the fraud was unmask- 
ed in Engiand, in articles in The 
Times and elsewhere. The Swiss 
court examined witnesses and ob- 
tained expert opinion. One wit- 
ness, for instance, was Dr. Henry 
Sliosberg, former legal adviser to 
the Russian ministry of the interi- 
or, who disclosed that the Tsar 
forbade circulation of the ‘“Pro- 
tocols” after an official inquiry 
had shown it to be a forgery of 
the secret police headed by Gen- 
eral Rachowsky. The judgment of 
the Swiss court was delivered on 
May 14, 1935, and the judge term- 
ed the “Protocols” as “grotesque 


non-sense, 


S. C. Publicizing It 


heal material which is being circu- 
j lated in Canada by the Social 


/Credit party. On page 146 of the; mercial or financial matters, jn| a 


This, then, is the kind of politi-| 


~ Baked 
FASCIS 


1934 against the leaders which relies on abuse and persecu- 


| harassing and liquidating political 


OPLE’S WEEKLY. 


quired, is to break up the group 
activity.” 

This similarity of Mr. Douglas’ 
remedy with that put into effect 
by Hitler will need no explaining 
to the Canadian people, whose 
memory of the notorious concen- 
tration camps of Nazi Germany 
is still vivid. 

Of the ‘“Protocols,’? Mr. Doug- 
las wrote: “The world owes a debt 
of gratitude to that mysterious 
author. He was substantially ac- 
curate in his generalized facts.” 
In a magazine called Social Credit 
published in England, Mr. Douglas 
wrote an article on August 26, 
1938, which declared his position 
frankly as a Jew-baiter. He wrote, 
for instance, that “the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Jewish 
race is parasitism.” 

Intolerance and Repression 


SB a 4) 
The Social Credit party is the : 
wi am tutes’ &| Duplessis and Social Credi 


Douglas philosophy. It is a philoso- 
phy which elevates authoritarian 
controls over democratic decisions, 


OME WEEKS ago The 
Albertan carried an editorial 
adducing evidence that the 


tion of one race as a device for 


opposition, and which seeks to fan 
the fires of intolerance and _ re- nationalist element in Que- 
pression. . bec, which sometimes votes Con- 
It may start with the Jews but|servative but can’t make much 
unchecked it will end with the/appeal under that banner, is 
Catholics and the Protestants|swinging its weight behind Social 
alike, as the Nazi concentration| Credit and that Premier Maurice 
camps proved. The sole defence! Duplessis may be lining up his 
for Canadian democracy against] Union Nationale followers behind 
the sinister threat of this philoso-| Social Credit in federal polities. 
phy is an alert and informed pub-| This editorial was subsequently 
lic opinion. Unless it is rejected,| reprinted in The Canadian Social 
it will undermine and consume|Crediter in such a way that affirm- 
the nation, as it did in Germany. | ation of its contents seemed to 
be implied. 
‘ a ete Since its publication in the So- 
Nationalize British cial Credit journal there have been 
two significant developments in 
— Quebec. Two groups have taken 
(Continued from page 1) to the printing presses to spread 
oh their gospel. Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
wide experience and shown capa-|@ militant, bigoted and thoroughly 
city in transport, industrial, com-| honest religious sect, has printed 
million copies of a pamphlet 


1935 reprint of “Social Credit” by | administration, or the organization | entitled ‘‘Quebec’s Burning Hate,” 


(C. H. Douglas, the 


| 


anti-semitic | of 


workers.” They will be ap-| Which in addition to the usual 


is a small book that was publish. | bias of Social Credit’s theory andj pointed by the Minister of Trans-|sectarian propaganda contains an 
— j its author’s prejudice against the} port, Alfred Barnes; one is likely | allegedly honest account of efforts 
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S amminiensiem come 


| Jews is revealed. On page 30 of! to be a well-known trade unionist.|to persecute the sect. 


| that book, Mr. Douglas wrote: “It 


| 
| 


The other group, the Quebec 


On January 1, 1948, the British 


,is the Jews as a group, and not as| Transport Commission will take| Wing of the Social Credit party, 


over all rights and liabilities of 5 

the railways. These include over|/qyansport. The Comission will 
52,000 miles of track under 60} J),, keep all harbors other than 
undertakings. Nearly 600,000 pri- those used as dockyards under 


'vately owned railway cars will also 
‘be handed over. (In Britain “goods 
| Vans’’—or freight cars—are own- 
ied in large numbers by concerns 
‘other than the railways). 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
CLOSEST PRICES 


review. 

The total cost of compensating 
the owners of railways and canals 
is estimated at £1,065 millions. 
The acquisition costs of road trans- 


STANDARD SERVICE STATION 
MOTOR TUNE UP 
BRAKES, TIRES, BATTERIES 


EDMONTON 
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We outfit the entire family from head 


to toe. 
The Working Man's Store 


WE DO SELL FOR LESS 


DEPT. STORE LTD 
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10443 80th Ave., Phone 32051 
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inately engaged in ordinary long- 


| 


| 


Also to be taken over are more 
than 200,000 holders of class A 
and B_ licenses operating more 
than 450,000 vehicles ‘‘predomi- 


port undertakings have not yet 
been estimated. Where these are 
small and do not exceed £2,000 
they will be purchased for cash. 
Local authorities will get pay- 
ments to cover their interest and 
sinking fund charges on_ their 
transport undertakings. The Com- 
mission will have power to create 

to £250 millions for capital 


distance carriage for hire or re- 
ward for distances of 40 miles or 
more.”” Transport used for ordi- 
nary furniture removals, the car- 
riage of milk, petrol and other 


liquids in bulk in tanks, meat, } ; 
livestock, and “heavy indivisible | PUrcnases. Roe 
loads” are not included. With To protect the public interest 


these exceptions, after January 1,| Transport. Users’ Consultative 
1948, ne earrier will be able to| Committees will be set up in vari- 
take loads more than forty miles.|0US areas. Scotland and Wales 
About 4,800 operators running| Wilk each have separate commit- 
buses and coaches, including 95/tees. There will-also be a Central 
local authorities (municipalities) ;| Transport Consultative Commit-. 
67 separate operators of tramcars,| tee responsible for the whole 
including 656 iocal authorities; and | country. 
39 operators of trolley-buses in- This vast organization will*be 
cluding 33 local authorities will be| carried on by. five major executive 
brought under the national scheme. | Committees, (1) the Railway Ex- 
Last year the number of buses] ecutive, (2) the Docks ind Inland 
and coaches in operation was ap-| Waterways Executive, (3) Rond 
proximately 63,000. . °° Transport Executive, (4) the Lon- 
Take Over Canals . don Passenger Jixecutive and (6) 
Also to be taken over are 1,640 | Hotels Isxecytive. ° 
miles of navigable’ canads (460 While the Tories and _ their 
under railway ownership). These| press are giving th@ir usual 
include the Caledonian and Crinan| arguments against the® Ball, it 
canals now under Ministry of! is worth noting that Lord 


An Editorial in The Albertan, December 18, 1946 


has republished and is circulating 
an infamous document entitled 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 
It is an alleged inside story on 
Jewish plans for control of the 
world. Although it was proven a 
forgery more than a generation 
ago, it is still used by persons 
intent on stirring up bitterness 
against the Jews. It was used free- 
ly by Hitler in the early days of 
his Nazi movement. Canada’s in- 
cipient fascist parties, such as 
that of Adrien Arcand, circulated 
it widely. The Bund, Christian 
Front, Silver Shirts, and other 
fascist groups in the United States 
use it as their bible. But it is still 
a fraud and a forgery. 

Premier Duplessis has turned 
the whole force of the provincial 
law on to the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
He has unloosed a shameful and 
fanatical inquisition upon them. 
He brands their pamphlet as sedi- 
tious and all their leaders as sedi- 
tious and has turned on those who 
ask only that the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses be given the usual civil 
rights. 

But so far he has done nothing 
about the circulation of the ‘“Pro- 
tocols.”’ 


Leathers, Minister of War 
Transport, speaking of the 
transport controls which his de- 
partment exercised, said, ‘For 
the first time we have evidence 
of the benefits of a fully co- 
ordinated transport system; | 
do not think that the industry 
will ever want to go back to 
the conditions prevailing before 
the war.” 


The Majority Report of the 
Royal Commission on Transport 
in 1980 said that co-ordination 
could not be achieved without uni- 
fication of ownership. 


U.S. FARMERS ASK 
PARITY GUARANTEE 


- DENVER, Col., (CPA).— Re- 
cent demands of the National 
Farmers Union for a revision of 
parity, parallel those put forth in 
the western Canadian farm strike. 
The Union is also asking tliat 
parity guarantees be. carried, to 


individual farmers and applied on 


everything they produce. 


At its last meeting the Union's 
executive committee declared that 
the prospect of agriculture is 
diminishing price levels, lower 
farm income, and less purchasing 
power as @ resubt of the ingrenased 
oo of things which farmers must 
Uy, 
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SOCIALISTS OF 
WORLD TO MEET 
IN SWITZERLAND 


International 
Discussed at Meeting 
In England 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—Important 
steps toward the establishment of 
an appropriate international or- 
ganization of democratic socialist 
parties was taken at the second 
international conference held in 
England in November, according to 
reports which have now reached 
the C.C.F. National Office. A 
consultatiye committee has been 
set up in London, plans have been 
laid for the publication of an in- 
ternational socialist magazine, 
and a decision was taken to recon- 
vene the conference in the spring 
at Zurich, Switzerland. 

The C.C.F. was represented at 
the November conference by a 
Canadian resident in England, 
since the National Executive had 
not the finances to send a dele- 
gate from Canada. In addition, 
the National Executive sent its 
views to the member parties and 
to the conference by means of a 
memorandum which received care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration. 


C.C.F. Memorandum 


In line with National Conven- 
tion decisions, the C.C.F. memor- 
andum called “for the setting up 
of a world bureau of democratic 
socialist parties... .. We emphasize 
that whatever the nature and 
structure of the new organization 
may be, it must have the neces- 
sary machinery for full discussion 
of issues and an exchange of opin- 
ion on them as well as machinery 
for the exchange of information.” 

The memorandum went on to 
recommend ‘that the statutes of 
the new organization should clear- 
ly state that the association com- 
prises socialist parties and not 
governments or parliamentary 
parties. In this way it should be 
possible to distinguish between co- 
operation on the party level and 
that on the parliamentary level. 
This would also make possible the 
exchange of views on important 
issues which could be communi- 
cated to each of the member 
parties in some appropriate way 
without any commitment on gov- 
ernments.”’ 

Want Research 


The C.C.F. recommendations 
then urged two further important 
fields of activity: the field of in- 
ternational socialist research and 
information, and assistance for 
weaker socialist parties. The me- 
morandum specified that assist- 
ance “is particularly urgent in 
the case of some liberated coun- 
tries in Europe, but is also im- 
portant for developments in Am- 
erica, Asia and colonial countries.” 

As a reason for its support of 
the immediate establishment of 
some appropriate international so- 
cialist organization, the memor- 
andum states that ‘no socialist 
can feel happy about the trend of 
world affairs” and that, therefore, 
“an attempt to evolve a common 
policy based on socialist principles 
would be of great service to our 
cause and ‘to the world.” 

According to the report from 
the C.C.F. representative, the me- 
morandum was the only concrete 
recommendation before the con- 
ference and was well received. 
However, final action was_ post- 
poned to the spring meeting. 


Saskatchewan 
Legislature to 
Open January 30 


REGINA.—Premier T, C. Doug- 
las, buck on the job and looking 
fit, has announced that the provin- 
cial legislature with convene on 
January 30. ; 

The act changing the, end of 
Saskatchewan's fiscal year from 
April 80 to March 31 niay be pro- 
claimed at this yession, im which 
case the budget would have to he 
brought down, earlier, Therefore 
the session will open two weeks 
earlier than lust year. 

The’ change in, the fiscal year 
will bring this province into line 
with the dominion and most of the 
otKer “provinces. 


Organization | 
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The People Speak 


Letters tothe editor may be published under a pseudonym, 
but in.each.case the-name and address of the writer must be 


forwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s 
Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by 
correspondents and will not publish any letters exceeding 


250 words in length. 


ASK GOV’T SUPPORT FOR !ment for and by the people can do 


BLOOD BANK 


Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: The time is past due when 
the Red Cross, together with both 
provincial and federal govern- 
ments, should resume the volun- 
tary donations of blood for 
plasma and blood banks for civil- 
ian use. Our great Canadian, Dr. 
Norman Bethune, whose name is 
now almost forgotten by most of 
us made a wonderful contribution 
to the progress of medical and 
surgical science by the use of 
plasma in the days of the Spanish 
rebellion. Russian doctors were 
working along the same lines and 
we own a lot to their research at 
that time. 

With the knowledge of all this 
practical research work under 
battle-field conditions, our Allied 
doctors were able to do a top 
job of saving lives at the front. 
At home the Red Cross and the 
Canadian people did splendid work 
in providing by voluntary contri- 
bution all those supplies of blood 
plasma that saved so many Allied 
soldiers’ lives during the second 
world war. 

There are many occasions how- 
ever, when the casualties of peace 
are even more distressing than 
those suffered in time of conflict. 
In wartime the whole resources 
of the state are mobilized effici- 
ently behind the problem of mak- 
ing the wounded, injured or sick, 
combatant a useful cog in the 
machine again as quickly as possi- 
ble. In peacetime the casualties of 
industry or the many farm acci- 
dents are largely left to their own 
too often meagre resources. Qyite 
frequently the wages received do 
not provide an opportunity to lay 
aside reserves to provide for sick- 
ness or accident. Farm families 
in the main have been in the same 
position in that the prices they 
received for farm producis did not 
cover the cost of production, so 
they too, were unable to make 
such provision. 

So, until our Canadians have 
advanced far enough in their view- 
point to mobilize the whole nation 
and its resources in first, the 
prevention and then the cure of 
accidents and disease—until we 
do this, we must do the best we 
can with public opinion as it is. 
That is the reason’ why I am urg- 
ing that the provincial and federal 
governments provide the Red Cross 
with such funds as are necessary 
to collect sufficient voluntary 
donations of blood to provide 
every hospital, large and small, 
with their requirements of these 
materials to be supplied free to 
those who require such treatment. 
I believe the Red Cross can and 
will do the job. I know that there 
are plenty of co-operatively minded 
people to supply the blood. Pro- 
vincial legislatures and the feder- 
al parliament will be meeting soon. 
Let ws turn a little heat on this 
vital necessity. 

JACK SUTHERLAND, 

Hanna, Alberta. 
CAN’T DEPEND ON PRIVATE 

ENTERPRISE 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir :What has it done? It has 
failed to give us adequate housing. 
It has compelled our returned 
men and women to live in crowd- 
ed quarters with their in-laws or 
in places not fit for pigs to live 
in. So much for our vaunted re- 
habilitation under a Liberal gov- 
ernment which promised a new 
world fit to live in! ; 

Private enterprise has failed to 
supply us with adequate clothing 
for men, avomen and children at 
reasonable —prices—shirts, socks, 
underwear, ete. It, has failed to 
supply us with adequate hard- 
ware—nails, ‘plumbing supplies, 
electrical supplies, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, ete, 
soups and fats, corn stracd, sugar 
nnd. caady. 

Po you propose to continag to 
vote for such utter indifforonce 
and lack of planning? Watch Sus- 
katchowan! See what a govorn- 


for you and yours. 


B.A.S. 
Calgary. 


CANADIANS GET 
CHANCE TO WORK 
IN UN. OFFICE 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Employ- 
ment opportunities for Canadians 
in the United Nations administra- 
tion are outlined in the following 
announcement made public recent- 
ly by the Chief of Canadian re- 
cruitment, Ottawa: 

“While it would be a mistake 
to create the impression of numer- 
ous positions to be filled in the 
near future, it is desirable to 
make Canadians aware of the con- 
tinuing possibility of employment 
with the United Nations service. 
This*is particularly so with refer- 
ence to suitably trained younger 
men and younger women who have 
a natural inclination toward serv- 
ice in the international field. 

“Generally speaking, the con- 
ditions of employment with United 
Nations are attractive; involving 
permanency, good salaries, free- 
dom from national income taxa- 
tion, pension rights, generous 
leave provisions and opportunities 
for promotion. While the great 
portion of staff is posted for 
service at the headquarters estab- 
lishment of United Nations, there 
will always be some positions in- 
volving travel or service over- 
seas. 

“United Nations welcomes ap- 
plications for examinations and 
classification, with a view to estab- 
lishing lists of candidates eligible 
for appointments in the future. 
Inasmuch as applications will be 
received from all parts of the 
world, competition for appoint- 
ments will be keen, and it is there- 
for advisable for candidates to 
supply the fullest information con- 
cerning their training and experi- 
ence and other qualifications. 

“Correspondence and _ requests 
for Application Forms should be 
addressed to The Director, Bureau 
of Personnel, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y.’ 


TIMBER MONOPOLY 
BY BIG PAPER C0.’ 
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IN ONTARIO 


PORT ARTHUR.— Big pulp 
and paper companies have been 
given a “stranglehold” monopoly 
of the vast timber lands in On- 
tario, lumbermen and war veterans 
testified here this week before 
the Royal Commission on Forestry. 

The charge was made by FE. E. 
Johnson, president of the Pigeon 
Timber Company, Ltd. It was re- 
peated by Gerald McGonigal, a 
former bushworker. 

He said he came back from 
service overseas and applied to 
the Department of Lands and 
Forests for a timber concession, 
only to find that ‘every accessible 
stretch of timberland was in the 
hands of some big company.” 

Forester Presents Program 

Other witnesses suggested ways 
to stop the present wasteful des- 
truction of Ontario’s forest re- 
sources, A particularly — well- 
thought-out program was present- 
ed by O. A. Kaulbeck, a graduate 
forester and former soldier. He 
recdonmended : : 

1, A ban on shipments of ‘yaw 
wood" to the United States, 

2, In- granting timber conces- 
sions, give preference’ to com- 
panies, big or small, which will 
use the best lumbering and con, 
servation methods. 

3. Give out the timber areas in 
“blocks” of 86,to 50 square miles, 
and require that each of these 
blocks be operated under super- 
vision by a trained forester ap- 
pointed by the Department of 
Lands and Borests, 
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By H. ZELLA SPENCER 


T WOULD BE extremely diffi- 
ewlt for anyone who does any 
thinking about our complex social 
problems of today to avoid giving 
a great deal of thought to the 
Coal Miners’ Strike, or as it was 
more frequently called, the “John 
L. Lewis” Strike. Possibly that is 
one of the tragedies connected 
with it. By many it is considered 
that personal ambition for power 
played an important part as well 
as a sincere desire for the better- 
ment of social conditions for those 
engaged in a perilous occupation. | 

I wonder if the future holds an: 
invention of some sort of X-ray 
which will reveal the real motives ; 
and thoughts of another? Until 
that time comes I suppose we 
are never really in a position to 
judge where personal ambition 
for power or fur one’s own or- 
ganization plays a part, or where 
the whole-souled thought is for 
the betterment of society. 

One thing of interest I noted 
in the many comments for and 
against the strike was the editorial 
in The Nation of November 30th, 
in which it repeated the words 
of an editorial of December 13, 
1919—almost exactly  twenty- 
seven years ago. It then read ‘It 
is time for the American people 
to ask themselves some searching 
questions about our coal mines. 
In any rational view of the matter 
the mines exist not to give wages 
to miners or profits to owners 
and operators but primarily and 
chiefly to produce an adequate 
and regular supply of coal for 
public and private needs at a mini- 
mum of cost of production and 
distribution.”’ In the latter editori- 
al it went on to urge that nation- 
alization of the coal mines which, 
it says, after the history of coal 
mining for the last twenty-seven 
years they urge with more con- 
fidence. 

There are perhaps those who 
are not in agreement with that 
conclusion. But there are few I 
think who have not been moré 
forcibly struck with the fact, and 


J. ERLANGER 


Optometrist 
303 Tegler Building 
Phones: Office 27463 Res. 26581 
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must agree that no one people, 
no one country can live to it- 
self in this day and age. There 
is no use in trying to build up a 
spirit of isolationism, be it Pro- 
vineial, National or Continental. 
We are one world today and the 
condition of one people, of their 
occupation, of their country af- 
fects all. 

Looking back over the year and 
indeed over many years, we see 
where a world has functioned on 
the competitive principle and it 
has resulted in this one world 
being a world of antagonism and 
competition. Individuals, groups 
and countries have tried to do- 
minate and with such sorry re- 
sults. 

Looking at the outcome of that 
way of life, what better can we 
do than to try to build up a co- 
operative world with a realization 
that the world’s riches-are a 
commonwealth to add to life for 
all? And what better time can 
we take than at this the begin- 


ning of a new year to resolve 
with renewed energy, renewed 


courage, renewed faith to play our 


part in the building? And_ best 
-Wishes to you all. 
Hayward Lumber 
co, LTD. 
Lumber, Millwork, Builders’ 
Supplies. 


Osmose Wood Preservatives 
11845 75 St, EDMONTON 
Phone 73545 


GUARANTEED RADIO REPAIR 
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~/BRVICE,CO. 


HoORW,o4 


10611 Jasper Ave. 


Edmontos 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVICg 


Branchsas at Calgary, Edmonton, 
Banff 


10418A Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 
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EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Ph. 21967 10139 96 Si. 


Farmers, Pumps, pamy) 
truckers, gen- jacks, pipe, plme 
eral hardware fittings, valves, 
and trucking feed cookers, tank 
supplies. heaters, farm 
stock tanks made 
to order, saw 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire rope 
sawmill supplies 
Gray Bonney 


tools,general 
hardware and. 
plumbing sum 
piles. 


FOR LUMBER ANC 
ALL BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Call the Lumber 


Number — 25236 


ARMITAGE-McBAIN LUMBER 


JASPER AVENUE at 93rd Street, 


Company Limited 


Our Objective - - - YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc., 
of Trade Unions and Other\Labor Organizations in the Province: 


EDMONTON 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink 
Workers of America No, 314—Mects 
Srd Wednesday in Labor Mall, Presi- 
dont. J. Shirlaw, 10868 9nd Street. 
Soft Drink Branch Secretary, 9937 SOth 
Avenue, phone $3916; Secy.-Treasurer, 
J. Flower, 10832 75th Street, phone 

T1987. Deliveries delegate, J. Lindsay, 

bO7E4 Sth Street, phone 23941. 


Carpenters & Joiners of America Local 
1325, Edmonton, Alta, United Brother- 
hood of—Meets 1st and Srd Fridays in 
the Labor Temple. President, . G 
Stanton, 32065 94th Stu: KNin.-Seo'y, 
L., D. Pollard, 9828 101A Avenue: Rec- 
Seo'y, {\. Mogridse, Labor Temple; 
Treasurer, J. A. So Smith, 11882 954 
Strdet: Bualness Agent, J, FP. Crags, 
Labor Temple, 


Garment Workers of America No, 32) 
United—Meets second Wednesday in 
each month in Labor Hall. President. 
Anne Davidson, 10529 TSth Aver phone 
SASLS. Recording Secretary, PL G. Wil- 
Viamson, 9348 TOGA Avenue. 


Railway Carmen No. 448, Brotherhood 
of—-Neets second Friday of every 


month in Labor Hall, President, J. EB 

Asplund, 12212 Brith Aves Sen FR 

Lewis, LIIT Trd Sty FineSee, & 

Hamilton, 10950 SOth Ave, 

o—s, A Sa ee 

Fire Fighters, No. 209,‘International As- 
sociation ol—Meets in No. 2 Fire Hall, 
President, Tom Steele, 9644 108ta St. 
Edmonton; Secretary-Treasurer, Joln 
A, Staton, LL8S$2 S3th Street, Edmon- 
ton, phone T2Tal. 
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OFFICIAL PAPER OF THE ALBERTA C.C.F. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
at 10010 102nd Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Pubiication Board: 


J. E. Cook, Gordon Clark, John Kirg, Clifford E. hee, 
P. N. BR. Morrison, Mrs. Nellie Peterson, 


Miss Barbara Davidsor, Walter Mertz 
Subscriptions: $2.00 per year; 3 years, $5.00 
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THE MAJOR REJOICES 


A® MIGHT have been expected, Major C. H. Douglas, 

founder, inspirer and world leader of Social Credit, is 
very happy about the victory of the Republican party in the 
United States last month. The gallant Major despised 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his New Deal and saw in 
him the chief instrument by which the S.C. Leader’s twin 
hates, organized Labor and the Jews, received alleged favors 
to which they are not entitled. 
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Major Douglas ends his confused outburst of rejoicing 
over the Republican victory with this paragraph: 


There is a tendency, almost amounting to a rule, for Left 
Wing Forces to operate from behind a Liberal sereen—a condition 
of affairs particularly marked in the Wilson and Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations, during which the important matter was to find 
out who was the Court favorite, for the moment, of the Houses, 
Strausses, Frankfurters, Schiffs or Cohens, who surrounded the 
President, together with such people as Sidney Hillman, “Tommy” 
Coreoran, ‘Sammy the Rose’ (Roseman) or James Farley, ex- 
pressively known as “fixers."” My impression is that this is less 
true in a Republican Government, and that such men as Senator 
Robert Taft (son of President Taft) are powers in their own 
right. Senator Taft is an able man, consistently opposed to Labor 
Unions which he recognizes as a racket, to price controls (not 
necessarily price regulation) and to “the interference of Govern- 
ment in business.” This may, of course, mean a large number of 
different things. He is quite probably the next President, al- 
though the Jewish vote is certain to strain every nerve to defeat 
his nomination— probably through Governor Dewey. 


ALARMED AT TEACHER SHORTAGE 


OW SERIOUS is the teacher shortage in Alberta is 

being emphasized in long overdue publicity by interested 
bodies. The C.C.I°. members of the legislature, particularly 
A. J. Ik. Liesemer, has been devoting a good part of each 
session of the legislate to prodding the government. to 
do something about a situation which was rapidly developing 
into a tragedy for thousands of Alberta children, 


It is interesting now to note that bodies such as the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce have become alarmed about 
the teaching crisis and a committee of the chamber is re- 
commending a minimum salary of $1500 for teachers with 
one year’s training and $1800 for two year’s training. The 
committee also referred to the inadequate pensions, unsatis- 
factory working conditions and unsuitable living accommo- 
dation. 


If the Alberta government can be moved from _ its 
stubborn position of milking municipal taxpayers to create 
provincial surpluses and devote more of its revenues to 
education, teachers may soon have an economic position equal 
to the medium-paid people in other occupations. 


IN DEFENSE OF TYRANNY 


HEN EVERY progressive force in Canada, and many 

leading French and English newspapers and public 
men in Quebec, are protesting in vigorous language against 
the violation of religious and civil freedom by the Duplessis 
government in its persecution of a religious sect, the Social 
Credit party further reveals its new role in Canadian affairs 
by coming to the defense of the Duplessis tyranny. We 
think even staunch supporters of the Social Credit movement 


will blink their eyes when they read the following in The 
Canadian Social Crediter. 


When the federal government, for the peace and security of 
the country, was forced to outlaw the sect known as “Jehovah's 
Witnesses,”"’ we did not find the Edmonton Bulletin doing any 
complaining. When, however, Premier Duplessis of Quebec takes - 
very mild measure for exactly the same purpose, the Bulletin 
devotes a leading editorial to the cause of freedom and democracy, 
severely castigating Duplessis in the process. Not only that, the 
Bulletin does not present the true facts of ‘the case at all—the 
fundamental fact that Duplessis charged the sect with contributing 
to lawlessness and civi) disobedience and has, insigted that he is 
not persecuting them on any religious ground. : 


It is an amazing and vicious change that has taken place 
in the Social Credit party in the past three years. It has 
become the most vova! spokesman fox’ everything that’ i 
reactionary and repressive in Canadian public affairs. . 


| THE 
THIRD 


TYPICAL 8. C. REPORTING 
The Social Crediter (British) 
November 9, 1946: 


“Some years ago, the weekly 
circulation of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (U.S.A.) was over two 
millions—easily the largest maga- 
zine circulation in the world. We 
have a suspicion that it has fallen 
considerably since it came under 
Jewish control, but it is safe to 
say that its influence on middle- 
class American opinion is_ still 
considerable, and that its policy 
is carefully moulded to serve very 
powerful interests.” 


* 


REASON FOR PESSIMISM 
Forward, Oct. 26, 1946: 


“‘With intelligent co-opera- 
tion between nations Atomic 
Energy will raise the human 
race to unprecedented heights,’ 
says a newspaper article. 


“The way things are going 
at present it will probably 
raise the human race sky-high!” 


* 


A GRIM JOKE 


Elmore Philpott in Edmonton 
Bulletin, December 7, 1946: 


“There have been some grim 
jokes played on this generation. 
But surely one of the most lud- 
icrous is the proposal, by sen- 
‘stor Connolly, to the UN As- 
sembly ‘to ask Generalissimo 
Franco to step down as head of 
the Spanish state.’ 

“Franco is no shrinking violet, 
who will wilt away at the first 
verbal breeze. 

“He is no timid tomeat, to flee 
when someone calls out ‘scat.’ 

“Franco is a Fascist dictator, 
bloodily installed in office by 
the armed forces of Hitler and 
Mussolini. He gained power by 
mass slaughter of his own people 
and has kept it by exercise of 
ruthless force. 


“Franco supplied two full army 


divisions to fight against our side 
in the recent war. He continues 
to harbor key Fascists, who are 
under sentence of death in their 
own countries. The most notorious 
of these is Degrelle of Belgium.” 


* 


“NORMAL” CONDITIONS N.G. 
J. H. Wesson, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, in “Canadian 

Business”: 


“Canada is expected to con- 
tribute over one-third of the 
estimated 740,000,000 bushels 
of wheat that will be needed to 
bolster the first post-war crops 
of nations that have’ been 
ravaged by war. 


“When this important job 
has been done, it will be in the 
interests of Canadians to fight 
against the return of ‘normal’ 
conditions—when most of the 
citizens of the richest countries 
and all the citizens of the poor- 
est countries are always 


hungry.” 
* 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 
The New Yorker, Dec. 14. 1946: 


“The United Nations will cele- 
brate its first birthday anniver- 
sary soon. We wish it many Happy 
Returns. In its first year of life, as 
in the case of most modern babies, 
the question has been whether the 
formula is all right. Doctors dis- 


1agree about this. No one can say, 


though, ‘that the child has failed 
to grow, or. that it hasn’t made 
a Justy sound. The great amount 


‘lof space which the United Nations 


proceedings have won, freely com- 
peting in our American press, is 
an encouraging thing... A sports- 
Writes on the Daily News has 
, | complained bitferky alout it; he 
sees an unwholesome situation de- 
veloping for sportswriters.’ 


sooth Saag 
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COLUMN |The Nature of the Kingdom 


By J. P. 


Griffin 


at least we shall hold to the truth. 


‘“F paw oe new heaven and a new 
earth” 


HE BIBLE can be either in 
support of the bleakest 
pessimism or as a lamp of 
shining hope. There are 

those who seem to enjoy wallow- 
ing in prophecies of doom, to 
whom the world is nothing but 
evil and for whom the only possi- 
ble escape is death. They tell us 
that ‘tthe poor you have always 
with you,” that ‘there shall be 
wars and rumors of wars,’’ and 
that the curses spoken at the fall 
of man are valid still, ‘‘cursed be 
the ground for thy sake,” and “tm 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children.”” They represent the 
pessimist with whom his friend 
remonstrated saying, ‘‘Oh well, 
things are never as bad as they 
seem to be.’’ To which he replied 
with a sad shake of his head, ‘‘yes, 
but they seen: to be,” 


This is not however to defend 
the foolish optimism that pretends 
that everything is all right. We 
can leave that in the hands of the 
hired mouthpieces whose jobs de- 
pend on preserving in the minds 
of the masses a willingness to 
part with their hard-earned cash 
today, in the hope of having some 
more tomorrow. No we must face 
facts and declare them. We shall 
be labelled as crepe-hangers, as 
those who throw cold water on 
glowing schemes fresh from the 
heated atmosphere of the bucket 
shop and and the stock market, but 


What then is an economic truth 
upon which we may take our 
stand as we look forward into the 
New Year? That it is now within 
our power to end poverty forever. 
And immediately we take that 
position a host of doubts and diffi- 
culties rise up before us, and the 
pessimists get to work. Not with- 
out reason either for the wiping 
out of poverty is a gigantic task. 

But we are not afraid of big 
jobs. “I will lift my eyes to the 
hills’’ sang the psalmist. A strange 
place to look for comfort—to- 
wards the hills yet to be scaled. 
But it is upon the hills that the 
sunlight first shines, and as we 
look at the hills ffom the valley 
we have to look up! John in the 
valley of imprisonment on Patmos 
saw over and above the difficul- 
ties that hedged him in a new 
heaven and a new earth, and in 
the ultimate realization of that 
vision he had unconquerable faith. 

So the people of Britain as they 
shook off their Tory chains, in a 
land where buildings stood in 
ruins by their millions, with the 
best of her youth dead upon the 
battlefields of the world, with her 
imperialist Empire in chaos, with 
her industries in decay, her invest- 
ments almost gone, tired amid un- 
believable sacrifices, calmly an- 
nounced that they would provide 
economic security from the cradle 
to the grave for every man, woman 
and child in the United Kingdom! 
“The first heaven and the first 
earth are passed away.” 


Up to the A.F. U. 


By J. E. ¢ Cook, 


PRESIDENT, ALBERTA C. C.F. 


NE YEAR ago the annual 

conventions of three Al- 

berta farm organizations 

pledged themselves in 
principle to the idea of amalgama- 
tion. The plan adopted to achieve 
this amalgamation was of a nature 
to make other than regular 
skeptics skeptical. 

ach conventiin appointed six 
to become members 
of a committee to 
prepare a_ skeleton 
arrangement or con- 
stitution as a base 
for a new and single 
Alberta farm group. 
In effect, the two 
membership, educa- 
tional groups — the 
U.F.A. and the A.F.U.—were to 
add themselves to the A.F.A. and 
merge therein. Implied was a re- 
organization of the A.F.A. to 
provide for popular membership. 

It requires real optimism to 
suppose that such a skeleton plan 
will find common acceptance when 
committee members report back 
to their respective groups. The 
whole plan seemed somewhat 
weighted too, when the present 
set-ups are considered. The U.B.A. 
and the A.F.U. are both member- 
ship organizations. The A.F.A. is 
composed of delegates from each 
of these plus delegates from the 
farmers’ commercial Co-ops. 

The action of the A.F.U. dur- 
ing the past year in taking a 
strike vote and calling a non- 
delivery strike had a tendency to 
upset negotiations. 

The action of the A.F.A. at 
Calgary would seem to indicate 
that the A.F.A. is prepared to re- 
sume or continue negotiations. 
The next convention is thet of the 
A.F.U. commencing on January 
7, 1947, to be followed the next 
week by the A.F.A. convention 
in Calgary. 

. Militant Group 
~The A.FLU. was ofganized as a 
militant greup. For that» matter 
so-was the U.F.A. itt dts earlfer 
stages. But the A.F.U. called a 
farmers’ strike. The commarcial 
Coops seemed definitely to fear 


this action. The C.F.A. by habit 
and thought has been committed 
to negotiation rather than direct 
action and it is natural that such 
concessions as they have gained 
for farmers should seem to them 
of real importance, 


The U.F.A. and the A.F.A. have 
been largely identical in person- 
nel and responsible perhaps more 
than any other body in Alberta 
or any other province for the or- 
ganization of the C.F.A. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
there should have been misgivings 
and even some bitterness on the 
part of the older organizations. 
Many members even of the A.F.U. 
were doubtful of the outcome of 
the strike. Its weakness may have 
been part of its strength. Farmers 
rallied voluntarily and quickly to 
ensure its success. It was some- 
thing that had not been previously 
tried. It was not extensively organ- 
ized and its failure would have 
been very serious. 


Cannot Be Ignored 


The development, however, was 
a refutation of the fears. The 
response of farmers on the farms 
was spontaneous and sincere. The 
strike became factual quickly and 
spread to Saskatchewan. The final 
result of the strike can not yet, 
and may never be, properly 
assessed. But, definitely, there was 
a demonstration that cannot be 
ignored either by farmers ox their 
organizations who feared failure, 
or by governments or industry in 
Canada. 

Democratic control is funda- 
mental in all farmer organizations. 
More than 12,000 farmers joined 
the A.F.U. between July 81 and 
October 1 of this-year. Since its 
last convention ¢the membership 
of the A.F.U. has deubled, That 
is a sg appreval of strike 


action that , ie itself demands 
recognition, 


Péses A Challenge 
There is no other organization 


if Alberta now that carries such * 
definite responsibility as the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Union. Thirty-one 


(Centinued on Page Five) 
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BUSINESS 
AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY = 
EDMONTON 


CONTRACTORS 
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DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


DRUGGISTS 


DISPENSARIES LTD. 


601 Tegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


a 
DANCING SCHOOL 


If you can walk, we can make 

you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 

When you dance well, you and 

your partner both have a grand 
time. 

Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. 
SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
103388 101 Street, 144 Blocks 
North of Eaton’s. EDMONTON 
——————————————————— ae 
SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop and Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE-GUARANTEED 


WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
: Edmonton. 


EE ROS 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
AND ‘FOUNDRY 
EDMONTON 
Pump Jacks, Centre Drive, Cord- 
wood Saw Mandrels, Stock Water 
tanks to order. Saw Mills—Steam 
Boilers. Industrial Power Machin. 
ery. Gear Cutting, Welding, 
and General Repairs. 


WILL CONTINUE 
LABOR GROUP IN 
CIVIC POLITICS 


IN CALGARY 


CALGARY.—The Labor group 
which sponsored the candidature 
of Ald.-elect D: F. McIntosh at 
the recent civic election will be 
a permanent factor in Calgary 
municipal politics and will set up 
a permanent advisory committee 
in the near future, Ald. P. N. R. 
Morrison said at a dinner in honor 
of Mr. McIntosh in the Labor 
Temple on December 12. 


“The people of Calgary have 
endorsed our position and _ plat- 
form. Next year we shall place 
an adequate slate of candidates 
in the field,’ said Ald. Morrison. 
Mr. McIntosh stood second only 
to veteran Ald. F. R. Freeze in 
first choices, with 14 candidates 
in the field. 


Ald. Morrison is past president 
of the Calgary C.C.F. and its can- 
didate in Calgary ‘East in the 
1945 federal election. Mr. Me- 
Intosh is vice-president of the 
Calgary C.C.F. 
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Che New Year 


As we approach another year may we once again 
express our thoughts by wishing all our readers and 
all the members of our organization a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year, for themselves and for their 
families. In expressing this thought we cannot get 
away from the idea that such a wish is dependent 
to a great extent upon the continued strength and 
welfare of our movement and the ideal for which it 
May Wwe suggest that your 


stands. 
Resolution’”’ 


JUST A MINUTE! 


By A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 

The Alberta Bill of Rights 
is as cynical a bit of legislation 
es any government ever devised 
for kidding and hurnoring the 


people. 
It has two parts. Part I 
guarantees certain freedoms 


or rights, all but one of which | 
we have. The one we haven’t is/ 
the right to a minimum income; 
for all persons over 19 yearg 
of age of $50 a month. Part II! 
sets up the machinery of Social) 
Credit to carry out the last 
aamed ‘‘right.’”’ i} 

It is cynical because it pr omy 
ises (in Part I) what we al- 
ready have, and (Part IL) some 
thing the province has no econ 
stitutional power to give. _ 

It is cynical because it as- 
sumes that Alberta people are 
so stupid that they will be satis- 
fied with that type of promise. 

Thousands of people who 
voted Social Credit in 1935 
left the movement in 1940 and 
1944 when the government did 
not give social credit. In the 
1945 Social Credit convention 
even the most faithful showed 
every sign of rebellion. To ap- 
pease them the government in- 
troduced this Bill with great 
fanfare. 

In 1935 Social Credit prom- 
ised everybody $25 a month. 
In the Bill of Rights, 1946, the 
bait was raised to $50 a month. 
By the next election the gov- 
ernment will likely promise $75 
a month—or $100! Promises 
are cheap. 

Had a C.C.F. government 
been in power since 1985, and 
as active as the C.C.F. in Sas- 
katchewan. has been since its 
election in1944, we would have 
had rural. electrification, Am- 
erica’s best labor code, ade- 
quate education, reduced taxa- 
tion and reduced debt through 
co-operative and socialist ex- 
pansion. If a C.C.F. government 
is elected Alberta will still get 
these benefits. 

At the next election Albert- 
ans can vote for the shadow 
of bigger and better Social 
Credit promises or for the sub- 
stance of co-operative C.C.F. 
achievement. I think they’ll 
choose achievement—if we get 
our story to them. 

It’s up to us as individuals 
to tell our neighbor what we 
want to do in Alberta— what 


Saskatchewan is doing. 
Let’s tell the world! 


eee 
YOU NEVER PAY MORE 


AT 


EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 


VY 


Johnstone Walker 


WIGiTical 


1886 . 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS AGO- 


be a pledge to accept full “C.C.F. 
membership responsibility” with all its implications 
—C.C.F. work, C.C.F. activity and C.C.F. sacrifice. 
JOHN KING, 

C.C.F. Provincial Secretary. 


————_$—— 
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“New Year 


Up te the A.F.U. 


(Continued from Page Four) 


thousand farmers constitute a 
tremendous weight of farm opinion 
and what 31,000 organized farm- 
ers in Alberta cecide to do, can, 
generally speaking, be done in 
Alberta. 

There is not the slightest rea- 
son to fear the result of a con- 
vention representing the largest 
group of farmers ever to be so 
represented in the province. But 
it is definitely up to the A.F.U. 
First, the democratic temper of 
the movement with a membership 
of 31,000 may not be the same 
as the temper of the 15,000 who 
were represented at the conven- 
tion of last year. By the same 
token it well may. It is a conven- 
tion that must have, or must de- 
velop, definite policy and plan. 
Such membership is not likely to 
be pleased with or even tolerate, 
disturbance and noise as a sub- 
stitute for constructive, consider- 
ed action. 

Support of strike action pre- 
supposes a reason for striking and 
demands results not only to justify 
a strike but to lead towards defin- 
ite solution. The A.F.U., by virtue 
of its large membership, would 
seem to be the dominant farm or- 
ganization in Alberta and as such 
its own membership and cilizens 
generally are rightly expecting 
carefully thought out action from 
them. It is definitely up to the 
Alberta Farmers’ Union; If the 
plan for amalgamation is not in 
itself sufficient it is still true 
that all organized Alberta farmers 
in their last convention favored 
amalgamation. There is no rea: 
son to drop amalgamation because 
it needs anew approach. - 


f 


9 MINUTES 
WITH THE C.C.F. 


Radio Address by y Elmer E. Roper, M. L. - 
Provincial Leader 


4—™ OMMENTING ON our re- 
ference in a_ previous 
broadcast to the manner in 
which the municipal tax- 
payer has been hit by the policies 
of the present Alberta gfovern- 
ment, a correspondent from 
Sedgewick tells us that everyone 


creases in municipal taxes. He 
wants to know if the Alberta 
municipal taxpayer is treated any 
worse in this respect than his 
counterpart in other provinces. The 
answer is very definitely YES. 
There is more money collected by 
the Alberta government from the 
municipal tax payers than in other 
provinces, and the municipal tax- 


for more services imposed by gov- 
ernment legislation. 


Take old age pensions. The Al- 
berta government makes the muni- 
cipal taxpayers pay ten per cent 
of the*total cost of the pension. 
No other province, except Mani- 
toba, requires the municipal tax- 
payers to pay any part of the cost 
of old age pensions. 
allowances. The 
Alberta government makes the 
municipal taxpayer bear twenty- 
five per cent of the cost. In other 
provinces there is no such imposi- 
tion on the municipal taxpayer. 


Bears Full Cost 


In Alberta the municipal tax- 
payer has to bear the fuii cost 
of indigent relief, amounting to 
at least $800,000. In Saskatche- 
wan the provincial government 
contributes fifty per cent of the 
cost of municipal relief, and the 
municipality fifty per cent. In 
British Columbia the provincial 
government pays eighty per cent 
of relief costs and the municipal- 
ity twenty per cent. In Alberta 
the municipal taxpayer must bear 
the whole load: 


Then there is the Social Service 
tax. It all goes to the provincial 
government. It is three mills on the 
tax rate. The government takes 
$1,200,000 out of the municipal 
taxpayers that way. In Saskatche- 
wan there is a corresponding tax 
of two mills, imposed by the 
Liberal government many years 
ago. But the difference between 
two mills and the three mills 


Take mothers’ 


he knows has suffered large 


payer is made to pay the full sho 


which our municipal taxpayer 
must pay, amounts to about 
$400,000. 

Albertans Pay Million More 


In British Columbia the provin- 
cial government makes no levy on 
the municipal taxpayer at all. 
Using Saskatchewan for compari- 
son, however, we see that the 
municipal taxpayer in Alberta 
is hit for well over a million dol- 
lars more by the provincial gov- 
ernment than his counterpart in 
the neighboring province. But of 
course that is not the whole story 
because the Alberta government 
gives smaller grants to the munici- 
palities for education, health and 
roads thar in Saskatchewan. 


And so in 
correspondent’s question we can 


answer to our 


say quite definitely and_ posi- 
that 
payer in Alberta has more col- 


tively the municipal tax- 


lected from him by the provin- 


cial government than in other 
provinces, and gets less for 
municipal services from provin- 
cial funds. 


That’s why the Alberta Associa- 
tion of Rural Municipalities at its 
recent convention took steps to 
call the attention of municipal 
taxpayers to the situation that 
exists in this province. The muni- 
cipalities are asking for, the aboli- 
tion of the Social Service Tax and 
for the provincial government to 
bear the full cost of old age pen- 
sions and mothers’ allowances. We 
think that is a reasonable pro- 
gram. 


But something much more is 
needed. There must be larger 
grants for education, municipal 
roads and other services. Indeed, 
the whole question of financial 
relations between the provinces 
and the municipalities should be 
completely reviewed, with a view 
to working out a more equitable 
division of tax money. It is as 
absurd as it is unfair for munici- 
pal taxpayers to have the levy 
on their homes continually in- 
creased while the strong central 
government boasts of huge sur- 
pluses. 

This talk was sponsored by the 
Camrose Women’s C.C.F. Club 
and land the Forshee C.C.F. Club. Forshee C.C.F. Club. 


YOUR NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION 


SEND A LASTING MESSAGE OF GOODWILL TO 


YOUR NEIGHBOUR. 


THE PEOPLE’S WEEKLY FOR SIX MONTHS. 


If every reader of the People’s Weekly gives only one new 


subscription the inspiring message of the C.C.F. will go out 
regularly to twice as many people. 


Enclose $1.00 for each name you list below. 


NAME 
NANE 
NAME 
NAMIE 


NAME 


The People’s Weekly, 


WOreeTTTirttiriitiiiiriiiery) 


Pereerertr rire) 


ADDRESS .. 
Some e eee es seen anew nnens ADDRESS . 
ADDRESS .. 


PeeeTeTTTOCOrirtiirr ir 


10010 - 102 


ADDRESS ... 


SS rrrerirrrr ieee error erry 


ADDRESS  ....c.cccecceccdcicccsnescenenetecnnesenscnaneenees 


St., Edmonton 


Labor Government | 


Planning Rural Electrification 


British Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 


HE OIL-LAMP twinkling in)alternative of adopting a_ large 
the farmhouse window, the| part of the Labor Party’s agricul- 
old-fashioned kitechen|tural policy or starve. Overnight 
range, the pump in the}our farming and general food 
yard; these are some of the| production became a national re- 
“nicturesque” features of British) sponsibility and the Labor Gov- 
country life which have been part-}ernment now intends that it shall 
ly responsible for delaying the}remain so. The improvement in 
modern development of our agri-!the general efficiency of the in- 


cultural industry for generations,| dustry was soon noticeable, but a} 


and, indeed, until the war brought | reat many of the measures adopt- 
its silent agrarian revolution,!ed during the war were improvised 
threatened to ruin it completely| plans to suit the urgency of the 

Now it is a different story.! moment. To a considerable extent, 
During the war the Coalition Gov-|many of these measures are still 
ernment was faced with the plain| operative as there is still a world 
food emergency, but in the mean- 
time we are taking stock of the 
whole agricultural industry and 
bringing it within the scope of the 
Government's general plan for re- 
shaping’ our economy. 

Cheap Electric Power 

It is the Government's declared 
intention to nationalize the elec- 
tricity industry, and this is one of 
the measures which, while not 
framed with purlicular respect to 
our agriculture, is probably de- 
stined to affect it radically. By 
controlling the nation’s electricity 
production the Government intend 
to ensure a cheap and abundant 
supply of electric power in rural 
areas, 

This is, of course, the long- 
term plan, but it will eventually 
mean for many a rural housewife 
a new outlook on life altogether. 


of whom are |The time will come when she will 


45% 
if 
be enabled to use all the most 


Veterans of World up-to-date electrical appliances— 
cookers, irons, washers, vacuum 
Wars One and Two cleaners, heaters, ete., all of which 


improve year by year, and by 


are still locked out eliminating the dirt and = work 
by the E d monton |caused by the ancient cooking 
Journal - Bulletin. 


Don’t Be Mislead ! 


87 
1. T.U. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS 


PHONE 25427 


THE GREGORY Co. 
Auto Body and Fender Work 


THE 


“STRIKE” 


“‘We Fix Them Like New” 
Oldest Established Shop in 


Is | Edmonton 
N OT over. A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
5. 9625 102a Avenue 


Featuring ELGIN Watches 


and Reliable Waterproof Watches 


Watch Repairs Jewellery 
“Blue Charm" Diamonds 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


709 Centre St. 
A E LEEWRS CALGaRY, ALTA. 


“ THE FRIENDLY HOTEL” 


~The ALEXANDRA 
224 - 9th Ave. E., CALGARY 


Phone M 4671 G. HADLEY ROBERTS, Prop. 


Shop at The 
Your FRIENDLY Store 


*) 


‘range and the oil-lamp they will 
imake her life brighter, more 
‘pleasant, more free. It will be 
| possible for her to have a decently 
‘lit house during the winter and 
to listen to a mains-operated radio 
while she is working and resting. 


First Essential Step 


These things will take some time 
to achieve on a large scale, but 
nationalization is the first essen- 
tial step. 

This is only one effect of the 
policy which the Government in- 
tends to apply to our fuel indus- 
try, but from the human angle 
it is a highly important one. Our 
agriculture has lost to the towns 
a great deal of its labor force 
during the past twenty years be- 
cause so many of the modern im- 
provements which have benefited 
town life have been completely 
lost to country districts, and if 
there is one thing the rising gener- 
ation detests it is “living old- 
fashioned.”” Hence we have lost 
a vast army of young workers 
from the land. Now the Labor 
Government is bringing them back 
to an industry they will be proud 
of. Today’s minimum wage of £4 
a week compares well with the 
38s. of a few years ago, rural 
amenities, new housing and new 
transport all have their place in 
our plan, and electricity is an- 
other of the vital services that 
will help to put our agriculture 
back into the proud position of 
being our greatest basic industry. 


A Scotsman crossing the ocean 
proved to be a bad sailor and asked 
the captain a cure for sea-sickness. 

“Have you got a dime?” asked 
the captain. 

“Yes,” replied the Scot. 

“Well, hold it 
teeth during the trip,’ the captain 
advised. 


between your 
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Teacher — Picket Does Both 


a ee 


In addition to picketing in St.\Paul, Minn., in ice cold weather, 


members of the American Federation of Teachers (AFL) on strike 
for higher wages, have other problems. Here Helen Arbis takes 
time out to solve one in arithmetic for her pupils. 


HOUSE IS READY 
EVERY 2”2 MINUTES 


By Daily Herald Reporter 

LONDON, England.—by Febru- 
ary there will be one born every 
2% working minutes—a gleaming 
green and buff aluminium pre-fab. 

Five factories* are now making 
them, mostly out of aluminium 
from wrecked and scrapped planes. 

I saw one come off the assem- 
bly line at Blackpool yesterday. 

At 10:15 am. Mr. Arthur 
Woodburn, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Supply, 
autographed it. 

At tea-time Mr. and Mrs. John 
Pearson and Ann, ‘aged 2'4 were 
at home in it. 

This was the time table: 
| 19:20 a.m.: Left the factory. 
| 10:53 a.m.: Arrived at the site 
in Bisphamroad. 

11:45 a.m.: All four sections in 
place. 

2:10 p.m.: Wired up, water con- 


nected and ready for the funy. 
ture. 


The Government plans to build 
54,000 of these pre-fabs by next 
August. Seven thousand are raady 
now. 

They are the first and best en 
gineer-produced houses in the 
world, Mr. Woodburn told Vicker 
Armstrong shop stewards. 


2-Story Aluminium Houses 

At present they cost £1,836) 
each; full production should bring § 
them down to £1,000. 

They have an estimated life of 
only 15 years. 

But, said Mr. Woodburn, when 
the 54,000 are completed, the Gov. 
ernment plans to build permanent 
two-storey aluminium houses and 
even schools. 

Prototypes of the _ two-storey 
houses are already being built. 

Several countries have asked fori 
camples of our aluminium houses, 

* In Blackpool, Chester, Glou- 
cester, Weston-super-Mare and 
Dumbarton. 


SPRAYING MANTIS IS FIRST AIR HORSE 


ay 


pacnrcragernyuriee fe Ott h 


Beers ae ee SRS! 
CAPABLE OF EATING 
UP ACRES at the rate 
of 400 to 500 a day, 4a 
helicopter, named the 
Spraying Mantis or the 
Air Horse, is claimed by 
its British builders and 
designers to be the first 
designed exclusively for 
agriculture work. 4 
Carrying 3 to 4 tons of 
insecticide or fungicide 
from field to field at 80 
m.p.h., it has «a 90 ft. 
wing span, and through 
its 100 nozzles sprays 50 
gallons per acre, Incor 
porating no fewer than 
8 patents, work started 
on ft in 1941, but bombs 
.on Britain and war on 
her doorstep delayed 

roduction of the fin- 
shed model. 
TOP: Model of the 
Spraying Mantis» with 
_ its full complement of 
nozzles, 
LEFT: The Air Horse, 
to use its other name, 
hovers over a field, 
using one spray for es 
perimental purposes. 
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New: Mexican Chief of State — 


Miguel Aleman, newly elected president of Mexico, is shown with 

his wife as he enters the national palace for a reception after 

inauguration ceremonies. He favors a policy of friendly co-operation 
with*the United States. 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


Have you heard they are making 
butter from grass? All you need 
is a cow and a churn, 


“Gracious, Kitty, it’s been five 
years since I’ve seen you. You do 
look much older, too.” 

“Really, my dear? I doubt if I 
would have recognized you ai all, 
but for your fur coat.”’ 


The battleship was in port and 
visitors were being shown around. 


The guide was exhibiting a bronze 
tablet set in the deck. 
Guide: “Here is where our gal- 
lant captain fell.” G? 
Lady Visitor: ‘‘Well, no wonder; 
I] nearly tripped over it myself.” 


Any girl can be gay in a classy | 
coupe, 

In a taxi they can be jolly; 

But the girl worth while 

Is the girl who can smile 

When you take her home on the 
trolley. 


A farmer was plowing a field: 
With one horse, but he kept yell- 
ing: ‘Giddap, Jack! Giddap, Jerry! 
Giddap, Casey!’ 

Finally someone standing near 
asked, ‘‘Why does your horse have 
three names?” 

The farmer replied, ‘I put 
blinders on him and_ yell three 
names so he’ll think he has two 


other horses helping him.” 


Teacher: “Willie, spell weather.” 

Willie: ‘W-i-e-t-h-o-u-1.” 

Teacher: “Sit down, boy, that’s 
the worst spell of weather we've 
had this year.” 


HOLLY THIEVES 
Police and forest keepers are 
patrolling Epping Forest for holly 
thieves. A forest keeper said the 
thefts seemed te be organized. Big 
quantities of holly had been stolen 
and taken away in cavs and vans. 


“INVEST 


O Ultra Vires,.. 


From Rhymes of a Real Cross man 

O Good Old Ultra Vires 

You have saved the day again. 

The BILL OF RIGHTS is laid to 
. rest 

And all is right as rain. 

You cannot ask us implement 

What can’t be implemented; 

All we can do THE PEOPLE now 

Is see that it’s lamented. 


And now it goes into the file 

In a little cardboard folder, 

With BLUE PLEDGES and 
COVENANTS 

And stuff that’s even older: 


And there you'll find in little 
rows, 

All very neatly stacked, 

What you~. should’ know of 
DIVIDENDS 


And the ENABLING ACT. 

And that gives us a year of grace 
With nothing much to do 

But riding herd on socialists 


And the INTERNATIONAL JEW. 


LL.0. RECOGNIZED 
BY UNITED NATIONS 


OTTAWA, (CPA),—‘“The sub- 
stantial achievements of more 
than a quarter of a century,’ on 
behalf of the workers of the 
world, were brought into official 
relationship with the United Na- 
tions organization when the ILO 
was duly recognized by the inter- 
national Assembly at the close of 
jts recent session in New York. 

Edward Phelan, Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Of- 
fice, told the Assembly, ‘We 
bring the. determination to con- 
tinue to apply that experience to 
the promotion of social justice so 
that what the world produces may 
be fairly distributed, and so that 
thereby all these various efforts 
may rest on an inereasingly solid 
foundation.” 

The ILO will exist as one of the 
“specialized agencies” of the world 
organization, correlated through 
the Economic and Social Council. 


IN REST” 


~~ Supersoft 


Spring filled Mattresses 


Insist on “SUPERSOFT” Furniture Products 


Made in 


Alberta — 
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While Time Remains 


A Review of the book by Leland Stowe 


HIS IS A book on practical 
politics. But it is not about 
business, tariffs and trade, 
the “practical nolitics’” of 
the conservative. It is about atomic 
energy, social systems, world gov- 
ernment, and people. And those 
are the practical political consider- 
ations of today if the wiping out 
of millions of people 
by atomie bombs is 
of practical concern. 
T think it is. 
Recently a con- 
servative profession- 
al man sought an 
argument with me 
on world _ politics. 
During its course ] 
pointed out that ninety per cent 
of the foreign correspondents who 
have written books in the war 
years and since offer much the 
same solutions to the big prob- 


AUSSIE FARMER 
MAKES HIS PIGS 
WORK FOR FEED 


INVENTS MACHINE 


MELBOURNE, Australia.—An 
australian farmer, Mr. R. Thorn- 
ten, of Kyogle (N.S.W.) believes 
pigs should be made to work for 
their feed and to further his idea 
has invented a_ pig-feeding 
machine which makes the hungry 
porkers grind their own food. 
Known as the “Thornton Feeder,” 
the machine created a mild sensa- 
tion in the pig-breeding circles of 
England when he took one over 
for demonstration purposes. It has 
also aroused favorable attention 
in Canada and the United States. 
The machine is made of steel, 
weighs 76 pounds and_ stands 
about four feet high. The feed is 
placed in a hopper at the top, 
which takes 112 pounds of grain, 
and passes down between grinding 
plates into a shallow trough at 
the bottom. To get the crushed 
grain out of the trough, the pigs 
have to push back*a steel flap. 
The movement of this flap oper- 
ates the grinders which crush the 
grain and this not only gives the 
pigs exercise but excites their 
curiosity and encourages them to 
eat. Mr. Thornton, a prominent 
pig breeder, whose theories and the 
wartime labor shortage led him to 
invent the machine, says that the 
pigs should be made to work for 
their living, since they naturally 
root for food unless pampered 
with bulk-feeding, which often 
preduces too much back fat. Tests 
with eight penned pigs of differ- 
ent types and weights showed an 
average increase in weight of the 
“working pigs’? of three pounds 
a day. 


Must Spend Just As - 
Much for Cancer 


As-For Atom Bomb 
WASHINGTON.—This country 
should be willing to spend as much 
or more to conquer cancer as. it 
did to produce the atomic bomb. 
That the conviction of Dr. 
“Tom” Parran, surgeon general 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, and he gives these rea- 
sous: ; 
Approximately 20,000,00Q° Am- 
erienns now living may die of 
cancer, : 
In the last 80 .years, cancer has 
risen from the seventh to the sec- 
ond cause of death, ; 

In the four war years cancer 
killed as many Americans as were 
lost by enemy action, ‘ 

In the face of this terrible peril, 
Dr. Parran said, the nation should 
turn its attention to finding the 
eause and cure of cancer, (“with 
the same vigor and ingenuity we 
used ta win the war.” 

é 
— Prodigy: A child who plays the 
piano when he ought to be asleep 
in bed, 


is 


By Clifford E. Lee 


lems as does the C.C.F. Like most} the 


of his 


ideas which will save the 


kind, my friend had ‘prob-| world, if it is saved. This book is 


ably never read one of the books.|an education in applied democracy. 


His answer was that the kind of 
men who write books are “all 
Reds.” I countered with the obser- 
vation that were I a conservative 
T would be disturbed that the men 
with brains enough to write books 
never were on my side. 


Leland Stowe cannot possibly 
be accused of being ‘‘a Red.’’ He 


describes himself as being a 
“Jeffersonian democrat.” In 
“While Time Remains” he has 


written a book which could save 
the world. He would save the 
world by making it more demo- 
cratic. And he would make it more 
democratic by applying more so- 
cialism. No man could read _ this 
book without conviction that there 
is no other way for us to even 
stay alive. 

Stowe calls 1945 the Year One 
A.A. (Atomic Age). He quotes 
the urgent warnings of the sci- 
entists that there is no defense 
against the atomic bomb and that 
there is no secret about its pin- 
ciples; that we must not have an- 
ether war. 


/ Dangerously Uninformed 

He recognizes the enormity of 
the edueational problem. “In 
atomic energy technology has 
fashioned either a Supreme Dicta- 
tor cr a Supreme Liberator of 
mankind—and the average citizens 
and voters of the western democ- 
racies will largely decide which of 
these it is to be.” Stowe finds that 
85 to 90% of Americans are 
dangerously uninformed about 
atoms. A recent Gallup poll found 
73% of them were for ‘keeping 
secret”? that which every scientist 
has declared is not secret. To Stowe 
it is a race: ‘“‘Emancipated Atoms 
vs. Unemancipated Minds.” 

The world, and_ particularly 
America, requires an “informa- 
tional and educational revolution.” 
Stowe suggests that the country 
which spent $2 billions in develop- 
ing the Bomb might spend an 
equal amount in a new kind of 
education that would make its 
people understand other than that 
“technological and material pro- 
gress automatically constitutes 
political progress.” 

The writer uses the book to take 
his readers on a very comprehen- 
sive tour of “our revolutionary 
world,” with extremely education- 
al results. He suggests the things 
about Russia which gives that 
country its ‘‘power of attraction” 
over certain other countries look- 
ing for friends and for examples. 
He indicates what Anglo-Ameri- 
cans must do to hold their own 
with it. “Democracy must include 
economic democracy to interest 
Europeans.” 

“Ballot-Box Revolution” 


Some space is devoted to “Great 
Britain’s Ballot-Box Revolution” 
where Winston Churchill was 
swamped ‘in an avalanche of Brit- 
ish practicality—and honesty.” 
The problem is faced of those 
countries like Spain, China, and 
Japan where the system is. still 
feudal and the people are kept 
in “conveniently perpetuated illi- 
teracy.” 

Perhaps the most interesting is 
the chapter on “How Fascism 
Comes.”: Nine specific points, the 
betraying symptoms of this dis- 
ease, are listed. Canadians and <Al- 
bertans particularly will be = dis- 
turbed by at least four of them. 
In dealing with incipient Fascism | 
he spares nobody's feelings in 
respect. to anti-Semitism and the 
treatment of Negroes ‘in his own 
country. Referring to in Ene| 


skepticism of democracy in Eu- 
rope he says: ‘We, from our glass | 
houses are throwing stones." 

1 cannot, in this space, ‘hope to 
give readers much of an idea ef 
so comprehensive a book, But 1 
meant it when I said earlier it is 
n book which could save the world. 
I would like to feel that it is right 
new being read — extensively 
throughout the world. For there 
ean We ne “doubt that these are! 


It is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, and is in the Edmonton 
and Calgary public libraries. 


Quotes 


FROM 


“WHILE TIME REMAINS” 
By LELAND STOWE 


(Leland Stowe has been’ a 
foreign correspondent for 
twenty years. Since 1939, as 
war correspondent for the Chic- 
ago Daily News, he served with 
the armies of seven different 
nations and travelled in 44 
nations and colonies. He won 
the Pulitzer prize in 1930, and 
has been honored by the Greek 
and French governments as 
well as by many journalistic 
associations.) 

There can be no safe bul- 
wark against communism in any 
country, unless it is based upon. 
an improved standard of living 
for the majority of the com- 
mon people. 


°, 
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In Sweden, Norway, and 
Great Britain today outright 
Socialist majorities govern. Yet 
there are no countries where 
democratic practices are more 
deeply entrenched or more 
staunchly defended. In fact, 
the Scandinavians, the British, 
the Australians, and the New 
Zealanders have shown—by 
elected majorities—that they 
regard increased measures of 
Socialism as a natural expres- 
sion of increased ‘democracy, 
rather thaw its enemy. 
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Mr. Churchill said (in the 
British elections) “Socialism is 
in its essence not only an attack 
upon British enterprise, but 
upon the right of an ordinary 
man or woman to breathe free- 
ly without having a_ harsh, 
clumsy, and tyrannical hand 
clashed across his or her 
mouth.” .. . Would the British 
people swallow anything as 
exaggerated and emotional as 
that? I doubted it very much. 
And when the answer came it 
came it came in the form of a 
crushing repudiation. The Brit- 
ish people knew perfectly well 
that nowhere, inside or outside 
Eurbdpe, had Socialism ever 
been “Gestapolike”’ or “tyran- 
nical’ or anti democratic in it 
methods. ' : 
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What is perhaps most strik- 
ing in these postwar develop- 
ments is the fact that Socialism 
has become the middle ground 
precisely in those western Eu- 
ropean countries where democ- 
racy is most deeply imbedded. 
In these lands people with the 
firmest traditions of  repre- 
sentative government have ac- 
cepted Socialist parties as a 
central bastions of democracy’s 
defense. 
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Then Mr. Bevin took the 
hurdle which no official leader 
in the Truman administration 
has, at this writing, yet taken. 
He spoke, it seems to me as a 
Lincoln or a Woodrow Wilson— 
were they living in our era— 
could have been expected to 
speak. “I feel,’? he declared, 
“we are driven relentlessly 
along this read. We need ao new .}. 
study for the purpose of creat- 
ing « World Assembly elected 
directly from the people of the’ 
world as a whole, who in fact 
make the world law, which 
they, the people, will then ac- 
cept and be merally bound and 
willing to .carry Gut. For it 


will be from their: votes» that 
the power will have been de- 
rived, and it will be for their 
direct representatives to carry 
out. 
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BY THE CCYM 


Let’s Say It In French 
By Anne Marko, Regina 


KEMINISCING — about the, breakfast hobby of translating | nations.’ 
Conven- 
held in 
dis- 


CCYM National 
tion which was 
Reyina in August, I 
covered that what had impressed 


me most at the convention was/|special privilege of the aristocracy? 


the presence of a French-Canadian 
CCYM delegate who inade a yreat 
contribution to the business at 


hand. His logical arguments were | 


and his unaffected 
entertaining, 


convincing; 
cloquence, 

Another event which impressed 
me was the election of two nation- 
al vice-presidents, one [nglish- 
speaking, and the ether FPrench- 


speaking. The motive is to demon- | 


strate publicly that in CCYM = the 
French and English-speaking ele- 
ments have equal status and equal 
responsibilities. But is this suffiei- 
ent. We must realize that the 
majority of CCYM'ers do not 
understand French and not all 
French-Canadien CCYM'ers 9 can 
speak English. Therefore, if and 
when the respective —vice-presi- 
dents do speak to a CCYM meet- 
ing, they will be appealing to their 
own lingual group. This will not 
solve the problem of language 
differences because each person 
at such a meeting quite humanly 
feels on inward twinge at not 
being able to understand the other 
language being spoken. 


If the CCYM is destined to set 
an example for all young Cana- 
dians to follow, why does it not 
start a tangible project to make 
CCYM truly bi-lingual? 

The knowledge of the average 
Canadian outside Quebec about 
our French-speaking «population 


is certainly not improved by the 
prosy method of teaching French 
in our high schools. The time we 
spend learning French in school is 
ulmost entirely wasted. The most 
practical application of our mis- 
French 


used seems to be our 


| 
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Coldwell Disagrees 


(Continued from page 1) 


| had been to condemn Franco, but 
to abstain from voting on the 
withdrawal of ambassadors, and 
to vote against the resolution 
which forbade Spain’s entry into 
PICAO and other auxiliary agen- 
cies of U.N. 

“T personally disagreed with the 
|Canadian stand,’ Mr. Coldwell 
| said. “I felt that the move to with- 
idraw diplomatic representatives 
ishould get the support of all the 


| ’ 


our A similar case had been the 
!Indians who protested discrimina- 
tion against them in South Africa. 
The “legal’’ position would have 
put the matter aside as a domes- 
tic problem. 
Asks Liberal Interpretation 
French Club “Apparently the Canadian of- 
CCYM can be the forerunner|ficials are se used to treading 
of just such a move by encourag- |; warily in regard to constitutions, 
ing bi-lingualism in our own move-|betause of our home problem as 
iment. Why not have a weekly|a federation, that they are inclined 
French Club just as well as alto place a narrow interpretation 
Drama or Athletic Club? In the{on the United Nations Charter,” 
cities at least and occasionally in|Mr. Coldwell said. “I feel that the 
|the country too, you can often|Charter ought to be interpreted 
jfind some — benevolent French |as liberally as possible, and if the 
teacher who will jump at the op-| Charter is silent on a certain 
portunity of  propogating the|point, we ought to proceed in the 
French language by teaching it|{spirit of human rights on which 
to n group of young people. How|the Charter is based, making the 
about an intensive course in basic |statutory changes later if neces- 
French at a two or three-week | sary.” 
summer camp for successive cum-! Mr. Coldwell pointed out that 
mers? Perhaps it would not make|a resolution had been brought for- 


the French instructions on 
cereal boxes. 
| Why should a knowledge of 


'more than one language be the 


| What a lot we can gain by making 
| bi-lingualism universal! 


us real Frenchmen, but if it|Wward.to hold regional conferences 
takes us four years in high school|of colonial peoples through which 
to obtain our meagre smattering|they could present their cases to 
of French, then intensive courses |the United Nations. Old-party dele- 
in basic French should provide|gates had asserted that there- was 
us with an equivalent smattering | nothing in the Charter to allow 
at least and most likely more. such meetings. Kut the more 
It is not sufficient to teach| “humanitarian” view had prevail- 
French to the English-speaking|ed in the Assembly. 
CCYM’ers. Since the bi-lingual “During the last four or ‘five 
problem is the reverse in Quebec,|days there was a good deal of 
the French-speaking CCYM’ers|optimism in New York, that the 
should concentrate on their mem-|United Nations would achieve 
bers becoming Bi-lingual by offer-|what the League of Nations had 
ing similar courses in net. It was always the language. 
English. of diplomacy which was heard at 
When we have become quite|the League, but talk was neore 
proficient in French, we can have| straightforward at U.N. People 
fun and = practice it by having|who have largely been thrown up 
alternate meetings conducted in|by the course of recent years, and 
French, or have debates in French|are not trained in the ways of 
or even produce French plays.| diplomacy, come closer to the 
The possibilities are unlimited and {attitude of the average man.” 
consider how much hetter we will Russia Wants Peace 
be able to understand our fellow- Mr. Coldwell said he was ‘‘quite 
citizens! convinced that Russia wants per- 
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basic 


Left to Right: Les Fowlie, National Council; Gord Wyllie, Vice-President; Olive Richardson, Organ- 


ization; Elgin Blair, National Council; Frankie Sanderson, Education: Austen Thomas, Treasurer; 


Norman Chalmers, Publicity. Front: Alva McKenzie, Recording Secretary; Al Beckett, President; 


Myrtle Morrison, Corresponding Secretary. 


Smart Wear for Smart Men” 


FEED PINE NEEDLES 


During Australia’s recent 
drought pine needles were used 
as an emergency feed for stock. 


It was found that sheep would eat 
them readily at first but within 
a few days they would refuse 
them. However, by alternating 
pine needles and chaff, sheep were 
fed up to four pounds of pine 
needles every alternate day with- 
4 Qut any apparent ill effects. 
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manent peace.” He considered 
Russia’s demand in the disarma- 
ment proposal, to include arms as 
well as troops in the world investi- 
gation and reduction, was entirely 
justifiable. Laue ae ; 

He had not observed any cool- 
ness on the part of Russian dele- 
gates toward Canadians as a re- 
sult of the espionage investiga- 
tion here. 

The C.C.F. leader pointed out 
the difference prevailing between 
the communist and the democratic 
attitudes on displaced persons. 
“The Russians say that everyone 
who refuses to go back to his 
country of origin and take part in 
the work of reconstruction there 
should be classified as a traitor, 
a Quisling, and a war criminal. 
We hold by the right of asylum 


for those who are afraid to return, 
though we are carefully screening 
them to detect those who actually 
are war criminals.” The refugee 
problem had consumed most of 
the time of the Economic and 
Social Council on which Mr. Cold- 
well represented Canada during 
the seven-weeks conference. 


PERSONAL STUFF 


(Continued from page 1) 


used. And the Carlyles—a name 
synonymous with agriculture in 
Alberta—know how to make the 
best possible use of it. It’s a love- 
ly spot for a-home, too, and any 
youngster might well envy Bob’s 
young sons, “Skipper’’ and Walter, 
their river to swim in in summer 
and the wonderful hills to coast 
on in winter. And they look as if 
they were always as well fed as 
I was by the charming Mrs. Bob 
Carlyle! 
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people say to us, 
it?” 


Sometimes 
“what do you get out of 
when they hear of long drives 
home in the cold from meetings 
here and there. What do we get 
out of it? Why, the greatest thing 
in the world! Comradeship in a 
social crusade with people who 
are the very salt of the earth! As 
a matter of fact I find it difficult 
to restrain my emotions as I| think 
of people like the Carlyles whom 
I have the privilege and pleasure 
of calling friends throughout this 
province. My only regret is that 
there is not more opportunity to 
meet them, to visit in their homes, 
to enjoy their warm and stimulat- 
ing fellowship. That isn’t the pur- 
pose of the C.C.F., of course, but 
it is a gracious and abundant re- 
ward for all the effort one puts 
into such a movement. I never 
have any qualms of doubt abouf 
advising anyone to become active 
in the C.C.F. I know that the more 
active they become the more joy 
they will get out of living, the 
more worthwhile they will find it 
to work with and for their fellow 
beings. It would be difficult not 
to be happy in such circumstances. 
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Somehow I feel that 1947 is 
going to be a great year for us 
in the C.C.F. in Alberta, a year 
of satisfying progress. At the 
Calgary convention I felt that the 
delegates were like people who 
had been tugging and pushing 
long and hard at an obstacle that 
blocked their way, and Had finally 
seen it move, slowly and only a 
little, but very definitely. And 
that’s the feeling I get wherever 
I zo in the country. I think the 
Alberta people are on the march 
again. They’re getting ready for 
a change and I have more con- 
fidence than ever before that if 
we show ourselves worthy of their 
confidence they will choose to 
make the C.C.F. the instrument 
through which they will make a 
new step forward in their political 
and economic progress. But it all 
depends on you, and me. Are we 
prepared to do the task that needs 
to be doné, in our own neighbor- 
hoods, in 1947? If we are I pre- 
dict for atteof ut a Happy New 
Year! 
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Co-ops Fight 


(Continued from page 1) 


seil Canadien de la Cooperatioy 
have made for changes which 
would adequately recognize j, 
Federal taxation legislation sound 
co-operative principles and _prag. 
tice.” 

Committee Set Up 

A Taxation Committee has bee, 
set up by the Co-operative Union 
including Ralph Staples, Co-opera. 
tive Union president; A. B. Mae. | 
Donald, general secretary, and 4. 
C. Savage, secretary of the Op. 
tario Cg-vperative Union. Meeting 
in Toronto December 17 and 18, 
they took prompt steps to organ. 
ize the campaign in every provin. 
cial branch of the Union. 

A main feature of the ney 
legislation which the Co-ops hope 
to force on an indifferent govern. | 
ment, is the abolition of the tax 
on 3% of employed capital. They 
also want to get rid of restrictions 
on the handling of dividends oy 
savings of the members of co. 
operative enterprises. Freely ad. 
mitting that profits realized on 
non-member business are subject 
to tax, the co-ops are determined 
to gain recognition of the princi- 
ple that member savings are not 
profits. They claim the disposi- 
tion of such funds should be left 
for the members collectively to 
decide by free and democratic 
means. = 

A resolution passed by the joint 
boards, of the Co-operative Union 
and le Conseil Canadien de la Co- 
operation in Ottawa also condemn- 
ed the present legislation as ‘‘con- 
fused ame ansvevkalic.-- Fwo ‘re 
gional conferences, one in Quebec 
city and one in Edmonton, have 
delved into the intricacies of the 
new taxation proposals, and have 
come up with the conclusion that 
they are almost impossible to 
apply to all cases and kinds of 
co-operative enterprise. 

Joint Resolution 

The joint resolution issued in 
Ottawa reads: 

“Whereas recent amendments 
to the Income War Tax Act do 
not adequately recognize the prin- 
ciples on which the co-operative 
movement is based and fail to 
recognize the fundamental differ- 
ence between co-operatives oper- 
ating for service and corporations 
operating for profit; 

And whereas we believe the 
aforesaid legislation is confused 
and unworkable; 

And whereas the Government of 
Canada has failed to accede to the 
repeated requests which the Co- 
operative Union and the Conseil 
Canadien de la Cooperation have 
made for changes which would 
adequately recognize in Federal 
taxation legislation sound co- 
operative principles and practice; 

Now therefore be it hereby re- 
solved that we launch a vigorous 
campaign to secure Dominion 
legislation which will provide that 
the savings or surplus of a co- 
operative, which is derived from 
member business, is not profit and 
thereby should not be liable for 
income tax; - 

And that the Co-operative 
Union and Le Conseil Canadien 
de la Cooperation jointly direct 
this campaign as follows: 

1. By giving wide publicity to 
the principles involved so that co- 
operators and others may under: 
stand clearly the reasons for this 
action; 


2. By directing the campaign 
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SUNS Sa he 


through provincial unions in the ° 


various provinces using every 
means of communication inelud- 
ing press, radio, correspondence, 
meetings, and direct contact with 
Members of Parliament — and 
others; 

3. By planning co-ordination of 
the whole effort as between the 
various provincial unions; 

4. By taking necessary steps to 
inform Members -of Parliament 
and Senators concerning the rea 
sons for this campaign.” 


SHEEP “FURS” 

A new process has been de: 
veloped which will turn humble 
sheepskins into glamorous gat- 
ments that only experts could dis 
tinguish from beaver and other 
expensive furs. The process en 
ables coats to be made to sell at 
only a fraction of the cost of 
the genuine furs, 
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